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To help farmers meet the world food teed minimum nitrogen content of 32.5% and 
shortage with increased yields Spencer is specially treated to prevent caking. It is 
Chemical Company is concentrating on the shipped to you in 6-ply paper moisture 
production of fertilizer Ammonium Nitrate proof stitched and sealed 100-lb. bags. 
and Anhydrous Ammonia for the 1946-47 Spencer Anhydrous Ammonia is 99.5% 
fertilizer season. pure ammonia with a maximum moisture 

These two chemicals wiil help the fertil- content of % of 1%. 
izer industry to meet agriculture’s urgent From Spencer’s great Pittsburg, Kansas, 
need for soil-replenishing plant food. works will soon come other vital chemicals 
Spencer Ammonium Nitrate has a guaran- to serve American Agriculture and Industry. 


General and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
WORKS: PITTSBURG, KANSAS COMPANY 





Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; other 
ccuntrics, $5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia. Pa.,under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office. Publication office, 1900 Chestnut St., Phila.3, Pa. 
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A Guide to BETTER and 


SAFER SHIPPING! 


If you want to protect your product against Here’s a handy and authoritative guide 
y y' s 7 & 


Change in Moisture Content e Sifting to better shipping through the use of 
Contamination e Insect Infestation Bemis Waterproof Paperlined Textile 


Bags... convenient, inexpensive, flexible 





Send for Your Free Copy of the New 
Bemis Book... 


SEVEN FACTS 
About Low-Cost Protective Packaging brand new book. Send for your copy! 


containers for shipping a multitude of 
products. You'll be interested in this 


Ee ee ee ee ee ee 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send a copy of your new guide to better, 
safer shipping: “SEVEN FACTS ABOUT LOW-COST PRO- 


TECTIVE PACKAGING.” 
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Gi High Cepect 
Yost he Loader 





The Hough Model ‘“‘HA’”’ Payloader completely fulfills the need of the fertilizer 
industry for a compact, readily maneuverable loader for handling bulk ma- 
terials economically. The ‘‘HA” Payloader is the result of many years of 
development work and exhaustive operating tests. It has already proved 
itself in nearly a hundred fertilizer plants. 


Maneuverability reaches a new high with this unit. It loads and operates 
with ease and thoroughness in and out of a box car, the overall width is only 
49’, the wheel base 48)4” and the turning radius only 6’6”. One man with 
the ‘‘HA’”’ Payloader loads bulk material, carries it 100 feet and dumps it at 
a rate of 25to 50 tons per hour. It will do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


The “HA” Payloader is a rugged ; owerful tractor unit—not an attachment 
for a tractor. Power is furnished by a heavy duty 4 cylinder 29 H.P. engine. 
Two speeds forward and two reverse provide ample flexibility and speed of 
movement. The bucket is hydraulically actuated by twin cylinders and has 
the exclusive tip-back feature which prevents spillage. 


The Model ‘‘HA”’ Payloader is the material handling unit you have been 
waiting for. There are over 3500 Hough Loaders in service. 
Write for full information. 
We have a Distributor near you. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Illinois . ‘Since 1920” 


HOUGH fayhoodon SHOVELS 
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A Complete 
Service 


Tz strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
ee 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio _—No. Weymouth, Mass. 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed —Cartaret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, $. C. pert te en a . 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all  bambly Centon, Montgomery, Ala. Searsp ihe, 1% 1 
: Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Y, 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Ve. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 
Alexandria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 

oo Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Y . Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro,N.C. National Stockyards, Il. Savannah, Ga. 
Fy AA Cartaret,N.J. | Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S.C. 
aes Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
X) 
AL 


Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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HE TRAVELED AoE 


TO BRING YOU BETTER BURLAP! 


@ MANAGEMENT MEMO: “WANTED—not second-hand, or 
third-hand, but first-hand information on burlap.” So we 
sent our expert to Calcutta, burlap capital of the world. 
We wanted up-to-date, post-war knowledge on India’s 
markets and we wanted to inform them of our needs, too. . 

lo Finer Burlap! 


Result: Chase TOpMILL— burlap that is purchased from § CHASE Brite-Weaves 
India’s most dependable mills—burlap with looks, strength, J Specify Brite-Weaves for 


: -grad : 
and uniform weave. You’ll find that Chase TOPMILL pro-§ *;,, Poa al ya 
vides increased protection for your product, makes a more — ”°! specky or fuzzy. 

Extra thread count. Fine, 


attractive package and takes your brand imprint better. § even weave with silk-like 
sheen. It’s the aristocrat of 


Ask your Chase representative about Chase TOPMILL §  burlaps! 
burlap. Ask for it by name. 














FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











BOISE « DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO + DENVER © DETROIT « MEMPHIS © BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY » MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND ¢ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO,FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
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Agricultural Research and the 


Fertilizer Industry’ 


By ROBERT M. SALTER 


Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


WELCOME this opportunity to meet 

with you in your first annual convention 

of the American Plant Food Council. 
Your organization and ours—that part of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
dealing with research in the fields cf plants, 
soils, fertilizers and agricultural engineering— 
represent a community of interest. We both 
serve the American farmer, and through him 
the Nation and ourselves. 


We in research are interested in the prob- 
lems of your industry since only through you 
can much of our research find application on 
the farm. We believe your industry is equally 
interested in the job that we in agricultural 
research are trying to do, since your future 
development and prosperity must depend in 
no small degree on how well our job is done. 
The difficulties of the fertilizer industry in 
meeting the expanded demands of the war 
period are almost over. The time approaches 
when further expansion of your industry, or 
perhaps mere maintenance of current output, 
will depend on the establishment of additional 
profitable uses for plant food. Scientific 
research is the key to this problem. 

We have just won a world-wide conflict in 
which the scales of victory were finally tipped 
in our favor by superior technology and pro- 
duction. The phenomenal record of American 


* An Address at the First Annual Convention, Amer- 
ig Plant Food Council, Hot Springs, \irginia, June 
, 1946 


agriculture looms large in the total picture of 
victory. The total volume of agricultural 
production was half again as large in World 
War II as in World War I, this in spite of 
10 per cent fewer workers on farms and no 
greater acreage of crop land. The volume of 
preducts per worker was 75 per cent more, and 
the volume per acre 50 per cent more than 
during World War I. 

This miracle of increased production just 
could not have happened without the ‘knew 
how” gained from the intervening quarter 
century of scientific research. In saying this, 
I would not detract from the great credit due 
the farmers of the Nation, who, young and 
old, worked hard, long days under many 
handicaps. But it was scientific research that 
put into the farmer’s hands the machines that 
were largely responsible for multiplying the 
output of his labor. It was scientific research 
that permitted him to grow on 2 acres crops 
that required 3 acres in 1917. It was scientific 
research that increased the pounds of meat, 
milk and eggs that he was able to produce 
from each ton of hay or bushel of grain. 

You all know the story of hybrid corn, 
which by conservative estimate added 2 billion 
bushels to the Nation’s corn crop during 3 war 
years. For the first time, we pushed our 
wheat crop above the billion bushel mark, a 
feat possible only because of rust-resistant 
varieties developed since the first world war. 
New disease-resistant oat varieties, released 
just before World War II, quickly spread over 
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the Middle West and in one state alone, Iowa, 
added 109 million bushels to the oat crop in 
3 war years. The story is much the same for 
the other crops—new soybean varieties pro- 
ducing higher yields and more oil, sugar beets 
resistant to the destructive curly top and leaf 
spot diseases, potatoes resistant to blight and 
scab, and many others. 

In addition to these contributions of the 
plant breeder the farmer had at his disposal 
more effective controls for plant pests in the 
form of new and more powerful fungicides 
and insecticides and more efficient machines 
for their application. 

A quarter century’s research had added 
much to our knowledge of soil management 
and to the quality of materials available for 
soil improvement. Much had been learned 
about the significance of soil reaction and 
how to control it, about ways to reduce erosion 
and conserve water for growing crops, about 
the use of crop rotations, legumes and green 
manures for replenishing soil humus and nitro- 
gen, about procedures for determining the 
nutrient needs of crops and about materials, 
methods, and machines for meeting these 
needs efficiently. 


Advances in Fertilizer Chemistry 


Since we are considering what research 
means to the fertilizer industry, let us look 
specifically for a moment at the advances in 
the manufacture and use of fertilizers since 
World War I. To the extent that these ad- 
vances contributed to wartime production, 
and they did contribute enormously, we in 
research are glad to share the credit with you 
of the fertilizer industry. 

It is now an old story, but the development 
of the domestic synthetic ammonia industry 
is an outstanding example of applied research. 
The Nation is no longer dependent on foreign 
sources of nitrogen and per unit cost to farmers 
has steadily decreased over a 20-year period. 
This development also paved the way for 
adding free ammonia directly to mixed fertili- 
zers, thus utilizing nitrogen in its cheapest 
form and at the same time greatly improving 
the physical condition of the mixtures. 

Perhaps of equal importance is the large 
scale conversion of synthetic ammonia into 
ammonium. nitrate, physically suitable for 
use in fertilizers. This, the major fertilizer 
development of World War II, made it pos- 
sible to meet greatly expanded wartime re- 
quirements for fertilizer nitrogen. The fact 
that the consumption of solid ammonium 
nitrate as fertilizer increased from zero in 1942 
to about 300,000 tons in the year ending 


June 30, 1945 reflects the close coordination 
of governmental and industrial research. 
Technical advances mark the path of re- 
search on the other fertilizer elements, al- 
though in some cases there have been eco- 
nomic limitations to wide adoption. In the 
case of phosphates the low cost and high 
quality of ordinary superphosphates have 
limited the adoption of such achievements as 
the sulphuric acid process for producing double 
superphosphate and the electric-furnace prec- 
ess for elemental phosphorus and phosphoric 
acid. The same applies to the method of 
producing alpha-phosphate, or defluorinated 
phosphate rock, by heating in the presence of 
silica and water which gives a product suitable 
both for fertilizer and for animal feed. 
Development of the domestic potash de- 
posits is, of course, the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the potash industry. The Nation’s 
requirements can be and are now being met 
entirely from domestic sources. This develop- 
ment benefited from years of research, which 
incidentally made possible the 60 per cent 
grade of muriate we now use instead of the 
50 per cent foreign product of a few years ago. 


Fertilizer Progress 


Granulation is another significant contribu- 


tion to fertilizer technology, and it appears 
that the time is not far off when granular 
superphosphate will be the rule rather than 
the exception. Development of flotation of 
phosphate rock is another landmark, as it 
brings literally milliens of tons of low-grade 
phosphate rock into the sphere of economic 
usefulness. 

Probably the most important criterion of 
advancing technology in the fertilizer industry 
has been the steadily increasing plant food 
content of mixed fertilizers, from an average 
of 13.9 per cent in 1920 to 21.3 per cent in 
1944, and the fact that the physical condition 
of mixed fertilizers has improved at the same 
time. 

Side by side with improvements in tech- 
nology have come improvements in the use 
of fertilizers. Most significant is the increase 
in total tonnage of plant food used on Ameri- 
can farms which now stands at atout 270 per 
cent of what was being applied three decades 
ago. This increase reflects the integrated 
effect of literally thousands of field and labor- 
atory experiments that have been conducted 
throughout the nation. 

Not only has total tonnage increased, but 
fertilizer use has expanded substantially in 
regions which used little or none a few dec- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Phosphate Rock Industry of the 
United States in 1945 


Several new records were made in the do- 
mestic phosphate rock industry in 1945, ac- 
cording to reports submitted by operators to 
the Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Total mined production 
reached a new high at 5,399,739 long tons, and 
the quantity mined in Florida (3,814,935 tons) 
and the Western States (323,955 tons) were 
also new records. Phosphate rock sold or used 
by producers in 1945 also made a new peak of 
5,806,723 tons, over four hundred thousand 
tons greater than in 1944, with a value of 
$23,951,077, in turn about three million dol- 
lars above the 1944 value. The marketed 
production from Florida and also the Western 


States was also greater than ever before. Sales 
of Tennessee rock were less. Imports again 
increased markedly, reaching 141,658 long 
tons. Exports were greater by about 50,000 
tons. Apparent domestic consumption reached 
nearly five and one-half million tons. Stocks 
at the end of 1945 had decreased about one- 
third, the decline being chiefly in Florida. 
The P.O; content of the domestic phosphate 
rock sold or used in 1945 was at a new high— 
1,884,035 long tons. 


Outlook 
Unsatisfactory conditions still prevail in the 
world’s phosphate rock industry, and appear 


SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE PHOSPHATE-ROCK INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1944-45. 


1944 


1945 





Long tons 


Long tons 





Rock P.O5 
content 





Value at Rock P.O; Value at 
Mines content Mines 





Production (mined) 


5,200,002 1,673,860 (1) 5,399,739 1,737,185 (1) 





7 WS’ UC 


Sold or used by producers: 


Florida: 

Land pebble 3,670,208 1,241,519 $13,136,472 4,103,022 1,382,950 $15,578,980 
60,087 12,526 259,523 iidis 15,050 293, 

Hard rock 22,500 8,056 138,952 63,491 22,613 426,061 


3,752,795 1,262,101 $13,534,947 4,238,228 1,420,613 $16,298,474 

1,324,849 381,621 5,975,337 1,294,297 375,370 6,062,688 

112,565 35,804 584,400 123,340 38,984 673,627 

186,434 59,963 761,745 150,858 49,068 916,288 
(3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 


1,739,489 $20,856,429 5,806,723 1,884,035 $23,951,077 
(1) 1,005,132 141,658 1) 1,112,526 
53,460,916 £489,566 $166,090  °2,774,144 


5,458,815 (1) 





LD i ce A ce 





Total United States............. 5,376,643 
ATMPGINB ieee aascars «Fase Rae 123,414 
Exports 438,133 (1) 


5,061,924 (1) 





Apparent consumption’ 





Stocks in producers’ hands, 
December 31 
i 815,000 273,000 388,000 129,000 
410,000 115,000 411,000 113,000 
2,000 1,000 47,000 15,000 


1,227,000 389,000 846,000 257,000 


| ee EE ce ee ee ee | ee 





Total stocks 
Data not available. 
Includes sintered matrix. 
Virginia included with Tennessee. 
Market value (or price) at port and time of exportation to the United States. 
Value at port of exportation. 

® Quantity and value f.o.b. mines as reported by producers. 

? Quantity sold or used by producers plus imports minus exports. 

* Includes brown-rock matrix of sinter grade, sintered brown rock, blue rock, and some matrix of washer grade. 
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likely to continue for a considerable time. 
Rehatilitation of the industry in the former 
major producing countries in Africa and the 
Far East has teen slow. The situation re- 
sulting from the shortage of phosphate supplies 
due to these delays is aggravated by the threat 
of famine in many countries. In the United 
States the production of phosphate rockis still 
supported Ly the Government guarantee of 
90 per cent parity to farmers, together with 
the demand for export crops and fertilizer for 
export. The abnormal domestic production 
and consumption of phosphate rock may be 
expected to continue pending recovery in 
other producing areas, the satisfaction of 
demands from non-producing phosphate- con- 
suming countries, the disappearance of the 
famine threat, or major financial difficulties. 


Production 

A new high record was made in 1945 in the 
quantity of phosphate rock mined in the 
United States with a total of 5,399,739 long 
tons. The increase was largely due to the 
much greater quantity mined in Florida, and 
to a less extent to the increase in the mined 
production of the Western States. These 
more than counter-balanced the considereble 
decline in Tennessee. Phosphate rock was 
mined in 1945 in Florida, Tennessee, Montana, 
and apatite in Virginia. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK MINED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1941-45, BY STATES, IN LONG TONS 
Western United 
Florida States States 
1941.... 3,417,900 
1942.... 2,984,503 
1943.... 3,274,266 
1944.... 3,486,482 1,413,246 300,274 5,200,002 
1945.... 3,814,935 1,260,849 323,955 5,399,739 
1Includes small quantity of apatite from Virginia. 
?Includes some matrix of washer grade. 


Year Tennessee! 





21,301,067 
21,568,162 
*1,868,407 


203,216 
266,273 
227,294 


4,922,183 
4,818,938 
5,369,967 


PHOSPHATE ROCK SOLD OR USED BY PRO- 
DUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1941-45. 


Value at Mines 

Total Average 
$15,596,273 $3.33 
16,597,492 3.57 
18,962,021 3.70 
20,856,429 3.88 
23,951,077 4.12 


Year Long Tons 


4,689,652 
4,644,240 
5,126,232 
5,376,643 
5,806,723 


Sales 

A new high record in the quantity of do- 
mestic phosphate rock sold or used by pro- 
ducers, 5,8(6,723 long tons, was made in 1945, 
exceeding the previous maximum, that of 
1944, by 430,(80 tons. The total value was 
over three million dollars more that that of 
1944, owing partly to the increased sales and 


partly to a higher average value. which rose 
from $3.88 in 1944 to $4.12 in 1945. 


Distribution of Sales 

As in 1944, the most popular grades of phos- 
phate rock sold or used by producers in the 
United States in 1945, according to reports 
from them, were the 72 and the 75-74 per 
cent B.P.L. grades, although marked in- 
creases are to be noted in the 70 and the 68-66 
per cent B.P.L. grades. Over 72 per cent of 
the domestic phosphate rock sold or used by 
producers in 1945 was of 70 per cent B.P.L. 
or higher grades. The quantity pf phosphate 
rock containing less than 60 per cent B.P.L. 
sold or used declined in 1945, forming in that 
year but nine per cent of the total. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK SOLD OR USED BY PRO- 
DUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1944-45, 
BY GRADES AND USES 


1944 1945 





Quantity Quantity 





Long Percent Long Per cent 
Tons of Total Tons of Total 


Grades—B.P.L.! 
content (per cent): 
523,580 
268,253 
447,882 
916,513 
1,251,427 
1,177,286 
895,814 


325,968 
5,806,723 


68 basis, 66 min.. . 
70 minimum 
72 minimum 


77 basis, 76 min.. . 
Above, 85 (apatite) 
Undistributed? .... 317,887 


5,376,643 





Uses: 
Domestic: 
Superphosphates . 3,681, 74 
Phosphates, phos- 
phoric acid, phos- 
phorus, ferrophos- 
phorus 
Direct application 
to soil 
Fertilizer filler... . 
Stock and poultry 
feed 
Undistributed. ... 
Exports....... 


3,945,009 


890,633 


256,736 
19,008 


816,843 

411,543 
14,493 
27,932 

445,116 8 


100 





5,376,643 
1Bone phosphate of lime. 
2Includes numerous grades of B.P.L. content from 

65.9 to 85 per cent. 


5,806,723 100 


The quantity of domestic phosphate sold 
or used by producers in the United States for 
the production of superphosphates is reported 
to have been nearly 300,000 tons greater in 
1945 than in 1944, although its percentage of 
the total declined slightly . Increases were 
also registered in the amounts for direct ap- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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July Crop Report Encouraging 


The current outlook for total crop produc- 
tion has seldom been surpassed, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
record corn crop and near-record crcps of 
wheat, oats, potatoes and rice appear in 
prospect. Except for 1942, the reported con- 
dition of all crops is the best in seven years. 
Milk and eggs were being produced at near- 
record levels. The combined acreage of all 
crops for harvest in 1946 has been exceeded 
since 1932 only in the past three years. Indi- 
cated yields of most crops are above average. 
These are some of the signs pointing to 
another Lig crop year in 1946. 

The relatively large aggregate crop produc- 
tion in prospect for 1946 is all the more desir- 
able because of the heavy contribution to the 
total made by vitally needed food and feed 
crops. The third consecutive billion-bushel 
wheat crop will be the second largest of 
record. Rye production will be the smallest 
since the drought years, but rice will be at a 
near-record level. The combined output of 
feed grains may be the largest ever produced, 


TOTAL PRODUCTION (In Thousands) 


Indicated 

Average uly 1, 

1935-44 1945 1946 
bu. 2,608,499 3,018,410 3,341,646 
843,692 1,123,143 1,090,092 
618,019 823,177 857,163 
225,673 299,966 232,929 
31,900 35,020 26,089 
193,774 264,946 205,840 
1,129,441 1,547,663 1,471,026 
289,598 263,961 230,278 
42,356 26,354 20,897 
23,426 36,688 20,149 
55.207 70,160 68,829 
80,254 91,573 83,273 
11,051 13,378 11,095 


25,540 32,592 30,744 
29,886 33,671 29,489 


16,408 13,578 15,276 


5,594 6,322 
425,131 4315672 
66,836 65,326 
1,997,808 2,126,246 


6,767 6,658 
8,668 10,916 
56,128 58,387 


68,042 106,465 
81,564 82,838 

34,011 33,087 
Crapes 


2,792 2,713 
Cherries (12 
States) 148 189 


Apricots (3 
236 194 331 


Hay, all tame... .ton 
Hay, wild i: 
Hay, clover and 
timothy 
Hay, alfalfa 
Beans, dry 
edible. . 100 Ib. bag 
Peas, dry 
field... 4,580 
372,756 
66,422 
Ib. 1,479,621 


5,873 
9,568 
39,631 


120,962 
59,938 
29,002 

2,553 


Sugarcane for 
sugar & seed... 
Sugar beets 


with prospective production of all corn setting 
a new high mark and a second 1)% billion 
bushel oats crop nearly up to that of 1945, 
though barley is the shortest crep since 1937. 
The expected tonnage of hay is below the level 
of the past four years, but the carryover of 
old hay is large. Oilseed crops are receding 
from the high wartime levels with the produc- 
tion of soybeans and flaxseed down shatply 
and a small decline in the acreage of peanuts. 
Large crops of tabacco, potatoes, vegetables, 
citrus and most other fruits are expected, but 
dry beans and sweet potatoes will te below 
average. Pastures and ranges, except in the 
Southwestern drought area, are providing 
abundant feed despite heavy grazing which 
began earlier than usual this spring. 

The aggregate of 52 crops for harvest is 
indicated on July ist at nearly 346,000,000 
acres. This total is about 700,000 acres (0.2 
per cent) less than that harvested in 1945. 
Of the years since the 1928-1932 period, when 
harvested acreages ranged between 351,000,- 
000 and 362,000,000 acres, the 1946 acreage 
exceeds any except the past three years. 


American Cyanamid Promotes 
Allen 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, has announced the 
appointment of Ralph F. Allen as district 
sales manager for the states of Georgia and 
Florida. Mr. Allen, who already has assumed 
his new duties, will make his headquarters at 
the American Cyanamid Company’s offices at 
Erewster, Florida. He formerly was district 
sales supervisor in Georgia. Previous to his 
Georgia activities Mr. Allen represented the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division of his com- 
pany in Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
originally in \irginia. 

In his new capacity Mr. Allen will handle 
all sales in his district of ‘‘Aero’’ Cyanamid, 
Aero Defcliant, a chemical dust for removing 
leaves from cotton and other plants, and 
Aero-Phos. 


Gettinger Resigns from Smith- 
Douglass Co. 
The Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va., has 
announced the resignation of C. E. Gettinger 


from the oft:ce of vice-president. Mr. Get- 
tinger has been associated with the company 
and its subsidiary, Smith-Rowland Co., manu- 
facturers of process tankage, since 1931. The 
resignation will take effect later in the sum- 
mer, when Mr. Gettinger expects to engage in 
business for himself. 
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Fertilizer Production Prospects 
Improved 


The outlook for the coming fertilizer year 
which runs from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1947, is apparently brighter than it was a few 
months ago. According to a summary pre- 
pared by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, it would seem that there will be 9 per 
cent more fertilizer material available for 
agricultural purposes than was used during 
the 1945-46 season. ; 

The greatest increase is expected in phos- 
phatic materials which will supply 1,500,000 
tons of P,O;, as compared with 1,317,350 tons 
in 1945-46, an increase of 14 per cent. 

Potash is expected to show an increase of 
5 per cent, from 726,773 tons of K:O in 
1945-46 to 766, 009 tons in 1946-47. 

The increase in nitrogen will be only about 
2 per cent, to 715,908 tons, an advance of 
16,790 tons over the past year. 

While the total nitrogen production will 
undoubtedly be considerably higher than 
this, a very sizable tonnage has been ear- 
marked for shipment abroad by UNRRA. A 
part of this export material will be produced 
in government operated plants. 

It is needless to say that all of the above 
figures are contingent upon production being 
uninterrupted by strikes or transportation 
failures. The past year has shown that these 
are factors which should be taken into con- 
sideration, however, in making any estimates 
of production. 

While the fertilizer industry could find a 
market for tonnage much greater than the 
above, the figures would indicate a successful 
season for the industry and relatively ade- 
quate quantities of fertilizer to meet the needs 
of agriculture in this country. 


N. F. A. Press Luncheon 


A luncheon to which representatives of the 
trade press and trade associations were in- 
vited, was held by the National Fertilizer 
Association at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
on July 16th. 

There were about 50 in attendance at the 
luncheon which was presided over by D. S. 
Murph, secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Murph introduced Maurice H. Lock- 
wood, the association’s newly elected presi- 
dent, who spoke briefly on the situation in the 
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fertilizer industry and the program of the 
association for the cofning year. 

Mr. Lockwood then invited questions from 
the representatives present and a number of 
the guests joined in the discussion which 
iollowed. 


Bailey E. Brown Appointed to 
Summers Fertilizer Staff 


J. E. Totman, president of the Summers 
Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Bailey E. Brown, 
formerly Senior Biochemist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
as Director of Soil and Fertilizer Research. 
His research activities will center in the 
potato-producing sections of the North- 
eastern states. He will assume his duties on 
July 29th. 


Bailey E. Brown 


The Summers Fertilizer Company also an- 
nounces that it is establishing a research fund 
as a means of promoting potato soil and ferti- 
lizer research to be coordinated by the 
Director. This fund is estat lished for a long- 
range program, which will te carried on in 
cooperation with agricultural agencies wher- 
ever such projects are deemed mutually 
desiratle. 


From the time of his graduation in chemis- 
try and agriculture from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1900, Professor Brown 
has been actively engaged in soil and fertilizer 
research in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. During the first 15 years with the 
Department, his duties were in the laboratory 
and greenhouse, with assignments to the 
Rhode Island, New York (Cornell) and 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Stations 
for the purpose of conducting investigational 
studies in determining the nutrient require- 
ments of soils by means of selected indicator 
crop plants. From 1907 to 1911 he con- 
ducted investigational studies at the Pennsy]- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station on the 
long-established Jordan soil-fertility four-year 
rotation plots at State College, Pa. While on 
this assignment he held the title of Assistant 
Professor of Experimental Agronomy and was 
instrumental in the establishment of an 
excellent soil research laboratory. 

Since 1915 Professor Brown has devoted 
practically his entire time—over 30 years—to 
soil and fertilizer research on the potato crop 
in the Northeastern and North Central 
potato-producing states. Among his numer- 
Ous cooperative studies have been the evalua- 
tion of new nitrogen and phosphate materials, 
fertilizer rate and ratio, potash and mag- 
nesium-hunger, fertilizer placement, the use 
of minor elements in potato fertilizer and 
effect of irrigation on potato production. He 
is the author of a variety of articles on ferti- 
lizer use for potatoes, is well known and held 
in high esteem by potato growers and experi- 
ment station workers thrcughout the potato- 
producing states. He is a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the Potato Association of America, 
“he American Society of Agronomy, Soil 
Science Society of America, and the American 
Society for Horticultural Science. 


Soil Building Dividends 
The notion that soil building is always a 
long and tedious process is being refuted these 
days by Dr. Roy L. Donahue, associate pro- 
fessor of agronomy for Texas A. and M. 


College. One season is sufficient, he thinks, 
to prove the dollars-and-cents value of a good 
soils program. He cites the case of Fred P. 
Swann of Smith County, Texas. Mr. Swann 
reports: ‘(One day I run my cattle on the 
phosphated pasture and the next day they 
are grazed on the non-phosphated part. Each 
day they are on the phosphated pasture, I get 
about 10 gallons more milk.” 
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Tag Sales for 1945-46 Increase 
10 Per Cent 


Another new high peak was registered in 
the sales of fertilizer tax tags in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946, when sales rose to an 
equivalent of 8,367,000 tons, an increase of 
776,000 tons, or 10 per cent more than in the 
previous fiscal year. Reports to the National 
Fertilizer Association show that the tags sold 
in 13 of the 16 states were above the preceding 
year with the tags sold in the remaining three 
states just below the previous year. The 11 


July-December 
Tons 
882,734 

1,012,015 
1,224,337 
2,076,637 
2,167,477 


1945-46............ spaubupubepsesstshs Cenentabeteoneces 2,427,183 


% of Total 
Fiscal Year 
6 


Southern states reported an 8 per cent in- 
crease while the increase in the five mid- 
western states amounted to 20 percent. This 
marked the eighth consecutive fiscal year in 
which an increase occurred. 

The fiscal year sales continue to be sig- 
nificant, as is shown by the following table. 
The American farmers again cooperated with 
the fertilizer industry by eailier use and by 
buying and storing a large part of their ferti- 
lizer in the last six months of 1945 for use in 
their 1946 spring plantings, thereby spreading 
the sale of fertilizer more evenly throughout 
the year. 


Total 
Fiscal Year 
5,370,698 
5,545,887 
6,242,611 
7,073,371 
7,590,538 
8,367,499 


% of Total 
Fiscal Year 


January—June 
Tons 
4,487,964 
4,533,872 
5,018,274 
4,996,734 
5,423,061 
5,940,316 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES—Short Tons 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


JULY-JUNE 
% of 





1940-41 
400,047 


1941-42 
416,231 
1,194,175 
659,412 
788,111 
630,264 
571,350 
163,064 
140,950 
168,986 
133,608 
11,386 


Virginia 
North Carolina 


10,790 


0 
1944-45 
111 
105 

98 
105 
121 
108 

96 
111 


1942-43 1943-44 1945-46 
423,574 497,911 
1,292,655 1,384,789 
802,498 813,548 
988,191 
624,602 
640,200 
214,723 
153,583 
181,443 
153,881 
16,494 


1944-45 
574,094 
1,466,472 
834,985 
1,079,056 
813,940 
735,600 
295,463 
131,250 
209,701 
215,218 
25,969 


284,336 
145,050 
243,535 
288,825 

38,958 


193,976 
17,586 





4,720,047 4,877,537 


5,491,844 6,063,784 6,381,748 6,917,029 





. 345,264 
62,101 
124,799 
97,701 
20,786 


342,355 
78,838 
140,736 
86,511 
19,910 


Indiana............ 
Illinois................ 
Os ee ee ee 
Missouri 


431,714 
86,905 
144,952 
78,783 
8,413 


474,084 
141,031 
230,872 
120,065 

36,535 


498,081 
231,274 
282,217 
161,333 

35,885 


610,539 
280,333 
294,312 
229,779 

35,507 





Total Midwest 650,651 668,350 


750,767 1,009,587 1,208,790 1,450,470 





Grand Total 5,370,698 5,545,887 


6,242,611 7,073,371 7,590,538 8,367,499 
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* FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





--- NEW YORK 


No Improvement in Prospects forFuture Material Supplies. 
Potash Allocations Expected Shortly. 
Organics Buyers Waiting for Leveling of Prices in Future. 


Awaited. 
Beyond Domestic Levels. 


New Sulphate of Ammonia Price 
Foreign Materials Offered at Prices 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, July 22, 1946. 


There has been no change in the general 
conditions prevailing in the fertilizer ma- 
terials markets during the past two weeks. 
Manufacturers are still endeavoring to gain 
commitments covering their requirements for 
materials over the new season, but the un- 
certainties pointed out in our last report still 
prevail. Contracts for delivery of potash 
salts will be concluded as soon as allocations 
to the fertilizer mixers are made known. Al- 
though some sort of announcement is ex- 
pected momentarily, the sulphate of am- 
monia picture for the new season remains un- 
certain, and bookings are being delayed until 
a price schedule is agreed upon. 


Imports of fertilizer materials continue to 
be considerably less than this time last year. 
Nitrate of soda and phosphates showed the 
largest decline. There are a few offerings 
from Europe and from South America, but 
prices asked are still very much above the 
domestic market. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Uncertainty prevails as to forward price 
schedule, and quantities that will be available 
to the fertilizer manufacturer. The demand 
for the new season far exceeds present pro- 
duction capacity. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Recent imports from Chile have replenished 
formerly depleted stocks in this area. Domes- 
tic production is reported to be higher due to 
the easier position of basic materials. 


Organic Materials 


Sales at above former ceiling prices have 
been reported on bone meal and dried blood, 
but buyers in general are not inclined to trade 
on this basis. There seems to be a tendency 
to await future developments in production 
and a feeling that prices wiil level off in the 
near future. 


Superphosphate 


Although contract prices for the new season 
have not been announced, recent shipments 
have been made at the old price level. Sup- 
plies continue to be tight and it is felt that the 
recent advance in phosphate rock will be 
reflected in this material shortly. 


Phosphate Rock 

Continuing delay in availability of new 
machinery and replacement parts has slowed 
down the program to increase production. 
Demand for the new season is greater than 
at any other time in the history of the indus- 
try, and most producers are completely 
sold up. 


Potash 


Due to the delay in the setting of alloca- 
tions by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, contracts for the next period are being 
held up. Settlement of this question is ex- 
pected by August ist at the latest. Price 
schedules as announced by the major pro- 
ducers will be on the same basis as last year, 
and it is anticipated that domestic demand 
will be satisfied in most areas. 








CHARLESTON 


Some Organics Offered at Almost Double OPA 
Ceilings. Phosphates in Tight Supply. 
Government to Froduce UNRRA Nitrates. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, S. C., July 22, 1946. 


Organics remain tight with little relief, 
though prices have increased tremendously in 
some. Sulphate of ammonia for southern 
manufacturers particularly will be tight be- 
cause of the new price basis of f. 0. b. the mill. 

Organics—With OPA ceilings off for the 
time being, high prices are being paid for 
what supplies of blood, tankage, bone meal, 
etc., are available. These prices are paid 
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IS THERE MONEY IN | 
| Agricultural Tuseeticides 


.-efor the Local Manufacturer? 
The answer ts YES: 


Read this e ¢ e “Sold approximately 300,000 Ibs. .. . we have found 
*Pyrocide Dust to be one of our most profitable items . . .” 
(Name on request) 








and this e » « “Sold well over one hundred tons of Pyrocide Dust 
... this figure represents only a small percentage of the po- 
tential.” (Name on request) 


and this e e « “Each year the sale of this material has doubled. We 
find it a profitable item.” (Name on request) 


We have a Franchise Plan that will do as much or more for 
you. If you have good mixing equipment, and a good local 
market for agricultural insecticides, you should investigate the 
Pyrocide*Multicide Franchise Plan for making dusts and sprays. 

Agricultural insecticide dusts and sprays of uniform high 
quality, readily accepted by experiment stations and growers, 
combining your name as well as our nationally-known trade 
names on the label, are made easily from MGK concentrates. 
The plan is complete in every detail including research, testing, 
manufacturing, advertising, labelling, and selling. 











WRITE NOW FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION as 
Cee meal : 
a 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. t 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send, without obligations, 
your Franchise Plan. 


full details of 


eoccccoses? 
Name. ocosecosssooorrrre® 


eoeeeee 
cea wewessesoeere 
eoee 


Address-- 
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mostly by feed manufacturers, however, as the 
fertilizer trade balks at some of the figures. 
Blood has been reported sold at $10.50 per 
unit ammonia ($12.76 per unit N) and tankage 
quoted at $10.00 per unit ammonia ($12.15 
per unit N). Hoof meal has been sold at 
$5.75 ($6.99 per unit N) at western producing 
points. Supply is far below demand but in- 
creased production by packing-houses is ex- 
pected to ease the situation a bit. Order 
M-390 which allocates the bulk of chrome 
stock to glue manufacturers still hamstrings 
producers of nitrogenous tankage. 

Ammonia Nitrate—Heavy demand still ex- 
ceeds supply. Increased production by next 
season forecasts some relief. The Federal 
Government will operate about 15 govern- 
ment-owned plants to supply Europe and 
Japan which will allow private producers 
more for domestic sale. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Increased production of 
soda ash is improving supply of domestic 
nitrate’ of soda, though shipments remain 
behind schedule. Imports are improving 
slightly. 

Phosphate Rock.—Demand remains greater 
than supply, but as Morocco and Nauru in- 
crease production, the situation is expected 
to ease somewhat. Car shortage in Florida 
slightly better, though some buyers complain 
of slow deliveries. 

Potash.—No increase in price of muriate 
and contracts are being written for quanti- 
ties according to each buyer’s allocation. 
Prices cover period ending May 31, 1947. 

Superphosphate—Supply remains exceed- 
ingly tight with price for prompt shipment 
remaining at former figures. No new con- 
tract price has been announced. 

Fish Scrap.—Fish catch is reported short of 
expectancy and little is being prepared for 
fertilizer market. Feed market continues to 
get bulk of fish production in the form of fish 
meal. 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor 





PHILADELPHIA 


Higher Prices on Materials and Mixed Fertilizers 
Expected. Organics Soar to Record Levels. 
Potash Prices Unchanged. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1946. 


The outlook for raw materials is not too 
bright, and with prices upset in all directions 
the average mixer does not know what to 
expect. However, it is obviously certain that 
the mixed goods prices must be increased, and 
should raw materials be again put under con- 
trol, their ceilings will be generally higher than 
last season. Rock, superphosphate, sulphate 
of ammonia, tankage, blood, fish are already 
higher, and nitrate of soda is threatening. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is no large 
movement at present and $30.00 per ton 
f. o. b. ovens seems to be the price. It is said 
that this figure had already been approved by 
OPA before June 30th last. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The demand is still good, 
and importers are said to have met their com- 
mitments up to July 1, 1946. However, it is 
expected that importations for the 1946-47 
season will be under the 1945-46 season. 
And the Chilean producers want more money. 
The domestic production has improved, but 
the outlook is not encouraging due to scarcity 
of soda ash. 

Castor Pomace.—There seems to be no 
business in regular channels but some outside 
stuff has moved. 

Blood, Bone, Tankage.—The feeding trade 
has seemed quite willing to absorb, at over 
$10.00 per unit of ammonia ($12.16 per unit 
N), all the bleod and tankage that appeared 
on the market. Bone was likewise tagged at 
from $7.00 to $10.00 over previous prices. 
On the other hand, process tankage (known 
also as nitrogenous) which is primarily a ferti- 
lizer article, has been very seriously cut back 
in production due to lack of the various raw 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





by-products and wastes used in its manufac- 
ture. This is a real blow to the smaller mixer. 

Fish Scrap.—While earlier reports of the 
general catch were quite discouraging, trading 
was quite active when the price reached $2.20 
per unit of protein, then $2.25 and then over 
$2.30; in fact as high as $12.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($14.59 per unit N). Of course, 
this all went to the feeding trade. 

Pho-phate Rock.—Supply continues tight 
with no inventories possiLle. It is feared the 
demand will ease off unless, and until, super- 
gee prices definitely reach a higher 
evel. ; 

Superphospkate—Demand is active but 
there is no rush to sell until price becomes more 
settled. In some areas there has been an 
advance of five cents per unit, and it is 
thought this advance may become general. 

Potash.—Domestic production is teing 
maintained and shipments are still under 
regulations. Contracts said to have been 
made to May 31, 1947, at same prices as last 
year. 


CHICAGO 


No Fertilizer Organics Being Offered. Feed 
Materials Moving at highest Prices on 
Record. 


CuIcaGo, July 22, 1946. 


The temporary demise (at least) of CPA 
has not noticeakly disturbed the fertilizer 
organic situation in this territory. No ferti- 
lizer tankage, blood or bone meal is being 
offered and nitrogenous is still scarce. 

In feeds, prices have been rapidly advanced, 
wet rendered tankage moving at $10.50 per 
unit ammonia ($12.76 per unit N), and 
ground blood at from $10.00 to $10.50 per 
unit ammonia ($12.76 per unit N), f. 0. b. 
production point. The high point of these 
articles, used in fertilizer, in 1920 was £8.50 
($10.33 per unit N) for -lood and $7.85 
($9.54 per unit N) and 10 cents for tankage, 
basis f. o. b. Chicago. 


Appropriation for Government 
Phosphate Plant Defeated 


A recent attempt on the part of some 
Senators to increase government participation 
in the fertilizer manufacturing industry has 
been defeated by the vigilance of some of our 
non-socialistic-minded legislaters. 

When the Government Corporations Ap- 
propriation Bill (H. R. 6777) was brought to 





COST COMPARISON 


(Computed from cost figures of year 1943 using 
25 acre production as average per harvesting 
unit per 12 hour.day and an average barley 
yield of 20 bags an acre.) 


Jute Bags 

Bag Cost per M 
Bag Cost 
Bag Cost Per Acre (20 

bags per acre) 
Labor Cost Per Acre... 

Total Bag and Labor 

Cost Per Acre.... $ 


Saving Per Acre Paper 
Over Jute 


DETAILS OF LABOR COSTS 


Jute Bags 

1 Harvester Operator 

1 Swamper (Filling and preparing Lags 
for sewing) 

2 Sack Sewers at $5.50 

1 Tractor Driver 





(Picking up scattered sacks from field) 
Total Labor Cost Per Harvester... $41.25 


Labor Cost Per Acre Jute Bags ....... $ 1.65 


Multiwall Paper Valve Bags Per Day 
1 Harvester Operator $ 6.50 
Y3 Truck Driver (Transports bulk trailers 

for 3 harvesters) at $4.75 

1 Man Packing 

1 Tractor Driver 
Total Labor Cost Per Harvester. . $18.33 


tcbor Cost Per Acre Paper Bags 


1946 Crop (Estimated) 


3,500 Acres Wheat 
3,100 Acres Flax 
6,600 Acres Total 


$4.07 Saving per acre paper over jute 
$26,862 Total saving paper over jote 1946 crop. 
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California Grain Grower Saves $4.07 
Per Acre with Multiwalls 


This sixth in a series of Multiwall Case Histories tells 
how Murietta Farms in California made drastic savings 
in the packaging of barley, wheat and flax by changing 
over to St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve Bags and Ma- 
chine Packaging. 

When jute bags became scarce in 1942, Mr. Giffen, 
operator of Murietta Farms, investigated the advantages 
and economies of Multiwall Bags and installed a St. Regis 
system tailor-made for his requirements — here are the 
highlights: 

662,% SAVING IN BAG COSTS: Multiwalls cost only 812¢ 
each as contrasted with 241¢ for burlap bags. In addi- 
tion, Multiwalls, with their multiple layers of tough kraft 
paper, offered positive protection against the elements. 

56% SAVING IN LABOR COSTS: By installing gravity-type 
packers and using Multiwall Paper Valve Bags, it was 





ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


ail (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
TIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


ey 


Birmingham 
Franklin, Va. 
No, Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. 


Boston 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans 
Oswego, N. Y. Seattle Toledo 
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possible to eliminate the men formerly required to sew 
fabric sacks. In addition, the system made it possible to 
fill the bags at a central spot ... eliminating the tiresome 


and costly collecting of sacks scattered over the fields. 


MULTIWALLS SAVE CROP STORED IN OPEN FOR 6 MONTHS: 
During the harvesting seasons of 1944 and 1945, it was 
necessary to leave the filled Multiwall bags in the open 
for six months ... from the end of harvesting until late in 
November. The grain in the Multiwalls remained in per- 
fect condition. Mr. Giffen estimates that between ¥4 and 
Y, of the crop would have been lost through exposure if 
the grain had been packed in burlap. 


EVEN GREATER SAVINGS IN ’46: Figures for the 1946 crop 
indicate that Mr. Giffen will effect a saving of approxi- 
mately $26,862. This is based on an average saving of 
$4.07 per acre through the use of paper instead of jute 
in the packaging of 3,500 acres of wheat and 3,100 acres 
of flax. 


oe 


Multiwall Paper Valve Bags being filled 
from spouts on trailer. 


Filled bags stacked at edge of field; no 
protection against the elements supplied 
or required. 


ee er 
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Without obligation, please send me 


full details regarding “Case History” No. 6, 
outlined above. 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
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vote in the Senate, an amendment had been 
added appropriating $3,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a phosphatic fertilizer plant at 
Mobile, Ala., to be operated by TVA. During 
the war several attempts were made by TVA 
to obtain priorities for materials needed in the 
construction of such a plant, and these were 
denied by the War Production Board. 


When the amended Senate bill came up for 
conference with the House Committee, Repre- 
sentative Robert F. Rich called attention to 
the Mobile amendment and succeeded in 
having the House adopt a motion instructing 
its conferees to refuse to accept the appropria- 
tion. This motion was carried by a vote of 
161 to 148. Meanwhile, on the floor of the 
Senate, Senator George of Georgia spoke 
strongly against the amendment. 


When the Senate conferees seemed dis- 
posed to insist upon the appropriation being 
left in the bill, the House voted a second time 
to insist upon its elimination, the vote this 
time being 204 to 126. 


The Senate therefore acceded to the House 
position and on motion of Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee, who had originally been one of 
the principal advocates of the Mobile plant, 
the amendment was withdrawn. 


i i: 
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AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd St. 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in Americe 


Branch Offices 
214.Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


New York City 


North Carolina Corn 
Demonstrations—1945 


These farm demonstrations were based cn 
the results obtained by the North Carolir a 
Experiment Station and reported.as Agro: - 
omy Information Circular 139. These e>.- 
periments gave proof that 75 to 100 bushe s 
of corn could be grown economically on man y 
North Carolina soils when all the approve | 
practices were carried out together wit. 
adequate fertilization. 

In the spring of 1945 each county agent 
(white and negro) requested four farmers i1 
his county to try all of the approved practices 
on one acre. This acre of corn was to be 
planted beside the farmer’s corn which was to 
be fertilized and handled in the manner 
usually used on that farm. In order to pre- 
vent selecting exceptionally good land, it 
was specified that the demonstration be 
placed on land normally producing less than 
30 bushels per acre with normal practices. 
It was suggested that one of the demonstra- 
tions in each county might be placed on better 
land in order to make observations at a 
higher fertility level. 

The following five steps were proposed for 
these demonstrations: 


MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 


609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 








See page 25 
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Does your fertilizer 


have the patience 


to grow cotton? 


COTTON requires a lot of nitrogen—but 
two-thirds of all the nitrogen it needs for 
full growth isn’t absorbed until the fourth 
month. 

Here’s the way cotton plants absorb 
nitrogen, according to the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station: 


Pounds of Nitrogen 
Per Acre Absorbed 
by Cotton Plants 


Bolls 
Plants (1) 


$2345 67 10 
15-day periods 


This means that the nitrogen fertilizer 
applied at or before planting has to resist 
leaching and become readily available in 
large quantities when required by the 
plants. 


NITROGEN THAT FITS THE CROP 


DU PONT UREA NITROGEN 


Your fertilizer fits the crop 
when you use Urea Nitrogen 


Urea nitrogen resists losses from leaching be- 
cause of unique chemical changes that occur 
in the soil. Yet, unlike other leaching-resist- 
ant forms of nitrogen, urea is completely 
available to the plants. 


That’s why your fertilizer is ideally suited 
to cotton when you use urea nitrogen. You'll 
find that Du Pont UREA-AMMONIA LIQ- 
UORS give you a low-cost source of nitrogen 
and quick-curing mixtures that store well, 
drill well and have low acid reaction in the 
soil. 

To meet the varying requirements of 
manufacturers, Du Pont supplies four 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUORS and URAMON 
Fertilizer Compound. For further infor- 
mation, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Ammonia Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


UREA- AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 


URAMON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Fertilizer Compound 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF. 
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i. Each farmer was furnished sufficient 
seed, of an adapted hybrid, to plant the acre. 
This corn was purchased by funds from the 
Plant Food Institute of North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

2. Fertilizer at planting was to be fitted to 
the soil condition and past cropping history 
as follows: (1) In rotation with heavily ferti- 
lized crops such as tobacco and cotton, 200 to 
300 Ib. of 6-8-6 or 5-7-5; (2) in rotation with 
small grains and legumes for seed or where 
legumes are turned under, 300 to 500 Ib. of 
6-8-6 or 5-7-5; (3) in rotation with peanuts 
or legumes for hay, 300 to 500 Ib. of 4-8-8. 

3. It was specified that the corn be planted 
16 to 21 inches apart in 31% foot rows so that 
there would be enough ears to produce 50 to 
75 bushels with an ear size of less than one-half 
pound each. Tests have shown that fertilizer 
is most efficiently used with this ear size. 

4. Where available, a weeder was to be 
used until the corn was 6 to 12 inches high. 
Weeds were supposed to be controlled by 
shallow cultivation in the early part of the 
season and no cultivation was to be done after 
the corn was 2\/2 feet high. At no time was the 
cultivation supposed to be deep enough to 
injure many roots. 

5. Side-dressing of 60 to 80 pounds of 
nitrogen* were suggested, as this amount is 
usually necessary to increase the yields 25 to 
40 bushels per acre (approximately two pounds 
of nitrogen per bushel of corn). Any soluble 
source of nitrogen was considered satisfactory. 
Seventy-five to 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash was to be applied as a side-dressing 
on potash deficient soils or on soils where 
peanuts, hay, or legumes had been removed. 

The suckers were not to be pulled on this 
acre. The ears produced on the suckers 
increased the yield in many instances. 





*Supplied by 375 to 500 lb. of nitrate of soda; 290 to 
390 Ib. of sulphate of ammonia, calnitro or ANL; 190 
to 250 lb. of ammonium nitrate. 
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MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


American Limestone Company 


At the time of this report, 273 demonstra- 
tions from 62 counties have been tabulated. 
The information is not complete on all o* 
those reported, but the average of all figures 
reported is as follows: 


Farmers 
Test Acre Acre _ Differences 
Yield per acre (bu.). 66.0 45.7 +20.3 
Plants per acre..... 7,888 6,741 +1,147 
Fertilizer value per 
Ame: co scot <s $15.57 $10.50 +$5.07 


The results show that by the use of an 


adapted hybrid, using 1,147 more plants, 
and fertilizer worth $5.07 more, the yield was 
increased 20.3 bushels per acre. With labor, 
land charge and other costs approximately 
the same, the fertilizer cost was 25 cents per 
bushel. 

The average fertilization of the test acre 
was equivalent to 470 pounds of a 6-8-6 and 
315 pounds of nitrate of soda. This is about 
the equivalent of 100 pounds more 6-8-6 and 
120 pounds more nitrate of soda than was 
used on the farmers regular corn. 

The farmer used the equivalent of about 
370 pounds of 6-8-6 and 194 pounds of 
nitrate of soda on the corn used as a com- 
parison in the demonstrations. It is recog- 
nized that this much more fertilizer than i. 
generally used on land which normally pro- 
duces less than 30 bushels per acre. 

It is assumed that a maximum normal farm 
practice is no more than the equivalent of 
250 pounds of 3-12-6 and 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Therefore, all demonstra- 
tions showing the use of more than 40 pounds 
of nitrogen on the farmers’ corn are not con- 
sidered as representing general farm practice. 
Similarly, the use of less than 75 pounds of 
nitrogen on the test acre was not in line with 
the purpose of the demonstrations. 

Selecting demonstrations where no more 
than 40 pounds of nitrogen were used as a 
normal practice, and 75 or more pounds of 





“It’s a Dolomite” 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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in the manufacture of fertilizers of dependable 
quality and uniform grade when you use 







_Crop-Producing 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


These two things you can be sure of 
when you depend on International Fer- 
tilizer Materials —the quality of the in- 
gredients and their excellent mechan- 
ical condition. Both are important to 
you in manufacturing costs and in the 
uniformity of your own fertilizers. You 
get, in addition, the advantages of 
International’s large volume production 
and the prompt, efficient service from its 
conveniently located plants. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 


PHOSPHATE e POTASH e FERTILIZER e CHEMICALS 
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nitrogen were used on the test acre, gives the 
following average results on 39 demonstrations 
from 25 counties: 


Farmers 
Test Acre Acre Differences 


Yield per acre (bu.). 68.0 40.5 +27.5 
Plants per acre..... 8,488 5,962 -+2,526 
Fertilizer value per 

DEE Ss cheese ks $16.93 $5.66 +$11.27 


These results show that the fertilizer cost 
was 40.1 cents per bushel to increase the 
yield 26.6 bushels per acre. With corn valued 
at $1.40 per bushel, the $11.27 worth of ferti- 
lizer returned $38.50 worth of corn when the 
other factors such as adapted seed, proper cultiva- 
tion, and sufficient plants per acre were used. 
These results would appear to economically 
justify the higher use of fertiliz2rs, particu- 
larly nitrogen top-dressing, when used to- 
gether with all approved corn production 
practices. 


A series of farm fertilizer demonstrations on 
corn in North Carolina was conducted during 
1945 by the N. C. Agricultural Extension 
Service, under the direction of E. R. Collins 


Cotton Acreage Slightly Larger 
in 1946 


The Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced 
that 18,316,000 acres have been planted in 
cotton this year. This is atout a half-million 
more than 1945 but over 7,000,000 less than 
the 1935-1944 average. Increases range from 
16 per cent in Missouri to 2 per cent in North 
Carolina, with Virginia, Alatama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and California 
also showing larger cotton acreage. In many 
sections, heavy rains delayed plantings and 
the crop in general is not as far advanced as is 
usual by this time of year. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc., 
and for help and employment in this column, same 
type as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 


— to purchase—outright or controlling in- 
terest in going fertilizer business. Address ‘‘205” 
care THE AMERICAN. FERTILIZER, F hiladelphia 3, Pa. 














ANTED—Man with sélling e perience and genera! 

kno \ ledge of fertili er and feed industry, to help 

develop fertili er department in established New York 

e. port and import company. Address ‘‘210’ care THE 
AMERiCAN FERT.LIZER, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Fertilizer Improves Arkansas 
Pasture 


aS 


As a result of using 200 Ib. per acre of /( 
per cent superphosphate, W. A. Braden, 
Benton County, Arkansas, was able to ¢. 
1,560 grazing days for mature dairy cov, 
from an 18-acre pasture during the monti:s 
of April, May and June. In addition he 
harvested a half-ton of hay per acre from the 
field during June, according to a report by 
County Agent P. R. Corley. 

In addition to the fertilizer treatment, 
which he has used for the past three years, 
Mr. Braden attributes his success to a proper 
mixture of rye grass, Korean lespedeza and 
white clover, to control of weeds by constant 
mowing, and to controlled grazing whereby 
the grass is not pastured too short. 


nN ten 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 8) 


ades ago, as for example in the Middle West 
and Far West. You will recall that we agrono- 
mists of the Middle West were preaching the 
gospel of the all-sufficient lime-legume-man- 
ure-phosphate program at the time of World 
War I and it wasn’t until we were convinced 
reluctantly by our own field experiments that 
we began recommending mixed fertilizers. 
Many other changes in usage have occurred, 
among which may be mentioned the in- 
creased use of fertilizers on grassland, the 
marked improvement in methods of distribu- 
tion, and the practical use of minor nutrient 
elements, all reflecting the results of research. 
In view of this quite incomplete listing of 
accomplishments in the field of fertilizer use 
and technology, and in spite of the inhibitions 
of modesty, we of industry and government 
who have worked in this particular field are 
forced to admit a small share in the notable 





FERTILIZER PLANT 


EQUIPMENT 


Dependable for more than 50 Years 
All-Steel Pan Mixers— 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


Pen mena \ INDIANA U A Founded 18134 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Meters _SQBR. Maree ts 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


























BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC, 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. CABLE ADDRESS: ’ 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ILL. 


THREE ELEPHANT 





im BORA X_-m 


BEG. ¥.5. PAT. OFF. B86. U.s. PAT. OFF. 


- « - « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 








See Page 20 
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production record achieved by American agri- 
culture during the war. 

Now, assuming that we are convinced that 
past research has greatly benefited both agri- 
culture and the fertilizer industry, let us shift 
our sights to the future and pose two ques- 
tions: (1) What stake if any has the fertilizer 
industry in a continuing aggressive program 
of agricultural research in its broader out- 
lines? (2) Do important problems still exist 
in fertilizer use and technology that research 
might solve with benef.t to the fertilizer in- 
dustry? 


Agricultural Research 


In my opinion, the answer to the first 
question is found in the fact that most agri- 
cultural research not aimed directly at fertili- 
zer use or technology, creates as a Ly-product 
increased opportunities for the profitakle use 
of plant food. For example, whenever through 
research we are able to increase the potential 
yield of a crop by removing some limiting 
factor, whether it be climate, disease, insects, 
water, weeds or what not, we increase the 
plant food requirements of the crop and gener- 
ally raise the level of profitatle fertilizer use. 

Hytrid corn has not only added 750 million 
bushels annually to the Nation’s corn crop. 
It has also increased the total plant food re- 
quired to grow the corn crop Ly an amount 
equivalent to five million tons of 12-4-8 
fertilizer. Much of this increased requirement 
will te met Ly means other than commercial 
fertilizer, Lut the eventual effect can scarcely 
be other than a significant increase in demand 
for commercial plant food. 

The effect of the new disease-resistant oat 
varieties is already evident on the fertilize: 
demands of the Middle West. This effect 
probat ly will increase with the spread of still 
better varieties such as Clinton, which is not 
only disease-resistant tut stands up well un- 
der high nitrogen feeding. At a recent con- 
ference of midwestern agronomists and fer- 
tilizer industry representatives, the latter 
were urgently requested to make availal le a 
1¢—20-G for use on oats in the western corn 
belt. I shudder to think how the late Cyril 
G. Hopkins would have reacted to such heresy. 

Even research that aims at increased ef- 
ficiency in livestock production may create 
greater outlets for fertilizer. The control of 
animal parasites and diseases, the develop- 
ment of higher producing strains, the breed- 
ing of heat-tolerant cattle for the South, all 
tend to stimulate livesteck production. More 
livestock require more feed, and more feed 
requires more plant food. 


Research aimed at finding new uses for 
crops, such as cotton, peanuts, and soybearis, 
stimulates their production and is ,reflected 


'in\greater demands for plant food. The sare 


is true for research on new crops. For ex- 
ample, research is rapidly placing the Ameri- 
can tung industry on a sound economic foot- 
ing and tung trees respond profitably ‘o 
literal fertilization. 

In fact, all of this research tends to place 
the farmer in sounder economic position, and 
as the farmer profits, so does the fertilizer 
industry. 

(To be continued in the next issue) 


PHOSPHATE ROCK INDUSTRY IN 1945 
(Continued from page 10) 


plication to the soil and stock and poultry 
feed. Less is reported to have gone into the 
chemical uses in 1945 than in 1944. The 
quantity used for direct application to the 
soil is now over 40,000 tons a year and forms 
7 per cent of total uses. 


Prices 


Maximum prices of Florida land pebble 
phosphate rock, Florida hard rock phosphate, 
and Tennessee Lrown phosphate rock for 
sales Ly miners are covered by Revi-ed Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 240 of July 1, 1944, 
effective July 6, 1944, and the later amend- 
ments. No changes were made in unground 
Florida land pebLle or hard rock prices during 
1945, but in Fe ruary, 1945, (amendment 1) 
and again Octol er, 1945, (amendment 4) price 
ceilings for unground Tennessee brown rock 
phosphate were raised. 

Sales of Western States phosphate rock are 
under the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion at individual ceilings, (C. C. Cran, Head 
Agricultural Chemicals Section, Food Price 
Division, office of Price Administration, Letter 


for the Fertilizer Hant 


BATCH MIXERS PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS « BUCKET ELEVATORS 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE.. BALTIMORE, MD 
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MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


FIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
HEMICAL CORPORATION 
& HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 


Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materiale 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
Ss 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
® 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
Sales Agents: 
Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th 8 
New York,“ 4 


Reliability 


New York Office: 

61 Broadway 
Washington, D. C. 
440 The Woodward Bldg. 








ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 


Specializing 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
BAGS 
SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 
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April 22, 1946.) The Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company has established ceiling prices 
for Idaho phosphate rock, tasis f.o.b. cars at 
Conda, Idaho, guaranteed average 32 per 
cent P.O; (about 70 per cent B.P.L.) with no 
adjustment for grade as follows: Sales to 
superphosphate maunfacturers: Mine run 
bulk $4.75 per net ton; crushed undried bulk 
$5.00 per net ton; crushed and dried bulk 
$5.25 per net ton; pulverized bulk $5.90 per 
net ton. Sales to fertilizer mixers and dealers: 
pulverized bulk $6.75 per net ton; pulveiized, 
in 100-lb bags $9.25 per net ton. Sales to 
consumers: pulverized bulk $7.75 per net ton; 
pulverized in 100-Ib bags $10.25 per net ton. 


It is reported that the Mountain Copper 
Company, Ltd., has established the same 
prices. 


CEILING PRICES PER LONG TON OF FLORIDA 
AND TENNESSEE UNGROUND PHOSPHATE 
ROCK, F.O.B. CARS AT MINES, BY GRADES, 
1945. 

Prices 


Florida Tennessee 





Brown Rock 


Hard Jan.1 Feb.17 Oct. 15 
rock to t 


Grades— 

B.P.L. 
content Land 
(percent) pebble 





re) to 
Feb. 16 Oct. 14 Dec. 31 





68-66... $2.20 
70-68... 2.60 
72-70... 3.20 
75-74... 4.20 7.85 
71-76... 520 860... 7 a 

1Office of Price Administration Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 240 and amendments. 

The International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation has established maximum prices 
for Montana phosphate rock, basis f.o.b. cars 
at Drummond or Hall, Montana, as follows: 

Sales to fertilizer manufacturers: Mine run 
undried: $5.75 per net ton basis 70 per cent 
B.P.L. with 10 cents per unit rise/fall. Milled 
and dried: 72/70 per cent B. P. L.: —per $6.50 
net ton basis 72 per cent B.P.L. with 10 cents 
per unit rise to 74 per cent max. and fall to 
70 per cent min. ; 75/74 per cent B.P.L.—$7.00 
per net ton basis 75 per cent B.P.L. with 15 
cents per unit rise to 76 per cent max. and fall 
to 74 per cent min.; 77/76 per cent B.P.L.— 
$7.50 per net ton basis 77 per cent B.P.L. 


$4.50 
5.00 
5.50 


$4.60 
5.10 
5.60 


$4.80 
oe 5.30 
$7.10 5.80 


with 20 cents per unit rise and fall to 76 per 
cent min. 


Review By States 
Florida 


A new record for the total quantity of 
Florida phosphate rock sold or used in any 
one year—4,238,228 long tons. 485,433 tons 
greater than in 1944—was set in 1945. The 
total value of this rock, $16,298,474, was nearly 
three million dollars greater than that of the 
phosphate rock sold or used in 1944, but was 
still much below the record value of 1920 
($19,464,362). Increases in the quantities 
sold or used and the values of all the com- 
ponent types of Florida rock—hard rock, land 
pebble, and soft rock—were recorded in 1945 
over 1944 The total average value per ton 
and the average values of hard rock and land 
pebble were higher in 1945 than 1944, but the 
average value per ton to soft rock, as re- 
ported by the producers was less in 1945 than 
in the preceding year. 


FLORIDA PHOSPHATE ROCK SOLD OR USED 
BY PRODUCERS, 1941-45, BY KINDS, 
IN LONG TONS 


Land 
pebble 
3,279,706 
2,893,756 
3,483,194 





Total 
3,365,572 
3,012,240 
3,588,493 


Hard rock Soft rock 
38,116 47,750 
70,014 48,470 
34,128 71,171 

1944.... 22,500 60,087 3,670,208 3,752,795 

1985... . 63,491 71,715 4,103,022 4,238,128 
‘Includes material from waste-pond operations. 


Year 
1941.... 
1pa2:;... 
1085... .. 


Three companies were operating in the 
hard-rock phosphate field in 1945, although 
mining was being carried on only at the Sec- 
tion 12 mine, operated jointly by C. & J. 
Camp, Inc. (P.O Box 608, Ocala, Florida) 
and J. Buttgenbach & Co. (P.O. Box 6/7, 
Lakeland, Florida), about three miles south- 
east of Dunnellon. The other company, the 
Dunnellon Phosphate Mining Co. (P.O. Box 
157, Savannah, Georgia), did not operate its 
mines in Citrus County, near Hernando, which 
it reports is shut down for an indefinite period, 
but made some shipments from stock for 
export. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
the Federal Trade Commission completed its 
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investigation of the Florida Hard Rock Phos- 
phate Export Association, which it had or- 
dered in 1944 under the Webb-Pomerene Law 
(Export Trade Act), and issued recommenda- 
tions for the readjustment of the business of 
the Association. 


The investigation of the Phosphate Export 
Association by the Federal Trade Commission, 
instituted in August, 1944, under the provi- 
sions of the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law) was completed early in 1946, 
and its recommendations to the Phosphate 
Export Association were released March 12, 
1946. 


On October 12, 1945, the Phosphate Export 
Association announced its dissolution on 
October 11, 1945, and stated that each of the 
member companies would thereafter conduct 
its own export business in phosphate rock. 

Seven companies were mining and shipping 
land-pebble phosphate rock in 1945. These 
were the American Cyanamid Co. (Brewster) : 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. (Pierce): 
Coronet Phosphate Co. (Plant City): Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
(Mulkerry) ; Phosphate Mining Co. (Nichols) : 
Southern Phosphate Co. (Ridgewood): and 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works (Agricola): The 
Pembroke Chemical Corp. (Pembroke, Florida) 
did not mine any land pebble in 1945, but did 
dry material from its wet rock stocks which it 
exported together with previously dried rock. 
The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
purchased as of June 1, 1945, practically all of 
the capital stock of the Phosphate Mining 
Co. The New York office of the latter com- 
pany was discontinued, and the heaa office 
moved to Richmond, Va., to the executive 
offices of the new parent corporation. 


The entire capital stock of The Ore & Chem - 
ical Corporation, of New York, (2,000 shares 
of preferred and 2,000 shares of common), 
owner of 355 shares of the Pembroke Chem- 
ical Corporation or 39.44 per cent of the 900 
issued and outstanding shares, was vested by 
the Alien Property Custodian, Metalgesell- 
schaft, A.G., Frankfurt, Germany, having 
been indicated to have held directly or in- 
directly a dominant interest, and was sold in 
1945 to Mr. B. R. Armour, Englewood, New 
Jersey. Thirty-five additional shares of the 
Pembroke Chemical Corporation (3.89 per 
cent of the outstanding capital stock), also 
vested by the Alien Property Custodian, were 
sold to the Ore & Chemical Corporation 
early in 1946. 


The Victor Chemical Works, already a large 
producer of elemental phosphorus in the Ten- 


nessee brown-rock phosphate field, has an- 
nounced an expansion of its elemental phos- 
phorus producing facilities by the proposed 
erection of a new electric furnace plant on 
tidewater on Anclote River, near Tarpon 
Springs, northwest of Tampa, Florida. Phos- 
phate rock from the land-pebble field will he 
used as the source of the phosphorus. 


Tennessee 

The tonnage of phosphate rock sold or used 
by Tennessee producers in 1945 (plus a small 
quantity of apatite from Virginia) was about 
thirty thousand tons less than in 1944, accord- 
ing to reports from the producing companies. 
The phosphate rock sold or used was brown 
rock except for the Virginia apatite, and a 
small tonnage of Tennessee blue rock. Al- 
though the tonnage sold or used decreased in 
1945, the total value was greater than in 1944, 
the average value increasing from $4.51 in 
1944 to $4.68 in 1945. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE ROCK (INCLUDING 
SINTERED MATRIX) SOLD OR USED BY PRO- 
DUCERS, 1941-45 (INCLUDES APATITE FROM 
VIRGINIA). 


Year Year 
1944! 
1945! 


Long tons 


1,324,849 
1,294,297 


Long tons 
1,120,358 
1,366,335 
1,309,059 





1Includes small quantity of blue rock. 


Tennessee brown rock phosphate was mined 
in 1945 by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(Columbia, Tenn.) and by several private, 
companies: Armour Fertilizer Works, (Room 
350 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga.), Federal 
Chemical Co. (634 Starks Building, Louisville, 
Ky.), Harsh Phosphate Co. (Route 4, Mur- 
freestoro Road, Nashville, Tenn.), Hoover & 
Mason Phosphate Co. (8 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.), International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., (20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIl.), Monsanto Chemical Co., (1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis, Me.), and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. (Richmond, 
Va.). Sales of tlue rock are reported to have 
been made by George E. Sloan, Columbia, 
Tenn. 


Virginia 
In 1945, apatite was produced from the 
Piney River nelsonite deposit by the Calco 
Chemical Division of the American Cyanamid 
Co. The company became a shipper in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, after the superphosphate plant 
was shut down and dismantled. 
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AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bagpak Inc., New York City 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ivl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper (o., Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ca , New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

McIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C, 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 

St. Regie Paper Co., New York City. 

Unior Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 


American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mcliver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. LIl. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 
Ashcreft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BUCKETS—for Hoiste, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N* J 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mack.. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md... 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armoar Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemica] Co.. New York City. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mctver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston, S. C. 
Sear.Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., 1 he Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Worke, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertvville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Ce., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Worke, The. East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 

Bradley Pulverizing Co,, Allentown. Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, Tne, Tast Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y=Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Worke. Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y=—Superphosph Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worka, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 





Ameriran Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New Yor City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ll 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Li. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company. New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIL 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Bartow, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Ve. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. ot America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mc4ver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemicrl Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
» Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington. N. J. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
‘Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAYWARD BUCKETS / 


Pm Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 

) vere superphosphate digging and handling. 

NS THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
—=HAYCO —— 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 

cial Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 








H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th eat 


COLUMBIA ENNESSEE — 








B q 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
Are The Best Buy 
ER B 





Stillwell & Gladding 


Established 1868 


WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 
ALL KINDS 








130 Cedar Street : NEW YORK 








Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 
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WILEY & CompPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Fertilizer Machinery ano Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


THE UTILITY WORKS 


Cd - 


EAST POINT, GA. 








Tankage 
Blood 
Bone 

All 


Ammoniates 





327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
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Mle, RED INDIAN 
LAAT Od. 00KS AHEAD... 


S.: scientists and practical farmers agree that the wis- 











dom of high potash application is unquestioned. It is a 
thoroughly established fact that Potash Pays. 


Potash is one of the large lacks in American soil. 





PCA, now in its second decade of service, faces the coming 
era of heavy fertilization, determined to make utmost effort 
to produce and supply high grade Red Muriate of Potash 
to meet the needs of the fertilizer industry . . . to continue 
to merit the confidence and reliance which the industry has 


displayed toward this company and its products. 





CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE ...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE ...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE...Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





BEHIND EACH MOVE IS A PLAN... -3 


Good farmers, like good checker players, have a plan behind e:.ch : 
move. Long experience has taught them the necessity of lookirg — 
ahead .. . to the next season . . . to the next year. 
The use of your fertilizers, most of them compounded with 
potash, figures more and more in the farmer’s plans. He relies 
on them to enrich the soil for abundant yields. Potash 
helps guard against plant disease and drought ... 
insures strong healthy growth. 
This year a hungry world looks to the country’s § 
farmers for food. Sunshine State Potash continues to aid | 
in this tremendous task. 4 


HIGRADE ‘ 
MURIATE OF POTASH AS 
62/63% K20 2 
GRANULAR 2 
; MURIATE OF POTASH > 
48/52% K20 
M 
UNITED STATE yp bevesionn SH COMPANY 32/26% Kao OF new 
Beg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











